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surest and quickest to the heart of Italy, as it turned the
Eoman position, and as it was the one on which he would not
be looked for, it was the road which best suited his ideas.
Obstacles he knew not, when they lay between him and
Rome.

The Komans gauged Hannibal's manoeuvres in the light
of their own. They had always dictated the method of
war, and could look at it only thus. So far, Hannibal had
sought battle, and they supposed he would still do so by the
simple means of moving directly up to their position. They
were watching the valley of the Padus and the passes of the
Apennines leading upwards from the lower part of the river.

Hannibal had been camping in a level country of vast ex-
tent. He was now to enter upon the mountain country, near
whose foothills he had won his first pitched battle. Most
generals excel either in upland or lowland war; Hannibal
had been trained, and was equally at home in both.

The backbone of the Apennines runs down the length of
the peninsula of Italy, at times rising to an altitude of ten
thousand feet, at times merely a rolling country with occa-
sional mountains accentuating the range. Throughout their
length the Apennines are now cut by numerous excellent
roads; the population is large, and the cultivation abundant.
In Hannibal's time, many communities lived in these hilly
fastnesses; and the valleys smiled with grain and oil and wine.
But the roads, excepting those which always followed hard
upon Eoman occupation, were probably mostly such as peoples
can produce whose transportation is done by pack-animals
alone. The Gauls of the Po had carts, but they lived in the
plain; the mountaineers of Italy used no vehicles at that day;
they own few now.

At intervals, rather rare, in this mountain chain, there weremed to
